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THE GHENT ALTARPIECE OF 
HUBERT AND JAN VAN EYCK, PART II* 
By LupwiG BALDASS 
Translated lL y Liselotte Moser 
IV. THE STYLISTIC BREAK IN THE 
PAINTINGS OF THE OUTSIDE VIEW 
The paintings of the outside view are generally accepted in literature as being 
works by Jan van Eyck (Fig. 2). Probably the assumption that the outer paint 
ings would not have been undertaken before the inside was completed caused 
the inharmonious appearance of the exterior view to be overlooked. The figural! 
scenes of the middle and upper rows are thematically intimately connected and 
at the same time related logically to the Adoration of the Lamb, so richly 
depicted when the altarpiece is open 
On the other hand the four pictures of the lower row bear only upon the 
erection of the retable. The size of the figures differs but slightly in the various 
rows. But the ordering of space above, below and in the middle is different each 
time, as Panofsky mentioned. In the lowest row the donors kneel, and the stone 
statues stand, in four narrow architecturally framed niches. In contrast the four 


ictures of the middle row together form a single interior. The floor is viewed 


nore from above than the floor of the niches. Thus we have a differently fore 
shortened room, which leads us more deeply into the picture. The small figures 
of the third or upper row are again placed in shallow, narrow, walled niches or 
half-niches. They are seen from below. Their rendering, like that of Adam and 
Eve, takes the position of the spectator into consideration, something utterly 
new at that time. Thus again the existence of two minds conceiving the plan 
ol the outside view seems CV ident 

Critical comparison of the donor portrait (Fig. 1) with other portraits in 
Jan’s authentic works results in the certainty that these figures here were con 
ceived and painted by him. The grisaille figures, too, are in a different style 
from that of the large figures of the inside view. Together with a less monu 
mental effect they show a stronger plastic feeling and could not therefore be 
based on a design by Hubert. These characteristics agree with the opinion 
already formed that Jan was responsible for the division of the lower row into 
paintings of equal w idth 

But what about the figures of the upper row? If at Hubert’s death the angel 
pictures had already been underpainted, then it is quite possible that their 
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reverse, with the praying Virgin and the herald Angel, had also been begun by 
Hubert.’ We find that the handling of motion and the clothing arrangement ot 
these figures seem to agree with the manner of the elder brother.* An analogy 
with the kneeling angels and elders in the Adoration of the Lamb may be 
detected. The outlines of the Angel of the Annunciation are similar in rhythm 
to those of the Enthroned Madonna. The folds of the clothes on these figures 
are indeed richer and more strongly brcken without their attaining the massive 
solidity of the hgures below Although Jan seems to have taken over the frame- 
work and outline of the Annunciation figures from Hubert, he adapted the 
inner arrangement of their draperies to the style of the painted stone figures 
below, which are no longer developed in a plane but are essentially cubical 

But the conviction that Hubert designed the Annunciation group stems from 
the center view, which shows the same simple, strongly foreshortened tile floor 
seen from above as the five pictures of the upper inside view designed by 
Hubert. It is evident that this strongly foreshortened floor tears a deep opening 
into the narrow space-setting of the outside view and robs the other pictures 
of the effectiveness of their perspective. The stylistic break is, if possible, even 
more pronounc ed here than on the inside view. It seems out of the question that 
the design of this space construction could be due to Jan. No valid reason can be 
cited why he should just here have abandoned his new, indeed epoch-making, 
principle of rendering the various superposed picture zones from the single 
stand pe int of the spectator Moreover, the proportion of the figures in relation 
to the picture surface is similar te that found in the pictures of the music making 
angels, i.e., the figures are so strongly developed in width that the space is filled 
almost completely by the Angel, and to a great extent by the holy Virgin 
Hubert’s design treated space as a mere accessory to the figures 

It has been emphasized that the Annunciation figures could not rise to their 
feet in this space without knocking their heads against the ceiling. Hulin 
claimed to recognize in this circumstance a constantly recurring trait of Jan’s, 
in whose works, according to him, the architecture — a échell. is usually 
smaller in proportion than the figures which it encloses “shrine like” (écrin). 
But there are essential differences between Jan's paintings of the Virgin in a 
Chamber in Melbourne and Frankfort and the Annunciation in Ghent. In the 
former the Virgin is represente d in a narrow symmetrical room which, however, 
is open at the top, while on the Ghent retable the Angel (Fig. 5) and Mary 
are placed in a room topped by a heavily beamed ceiling. The original concep 


tion and drawing ot the room show it plain and unadorned, boxlike, of strictly 








middle class character,* totally different from the architectural interior repre 
sented in Jan’s Annunciation in the National Gallery in Washington, D. C.* 

Here the room is given richness and motion by the romanesque w indows of 
the rear wall, whose exquisite forms contrast singularly with the tile floor, 
whitewashed walls and timbered ceiling. The windows open upon other rooms 
and completely change the fundamental character of the spatial effect. This 
simple room, by means of the view through the arched windows behind the 
Angel and behind Mary, is transformed into the chief hall of a palace with a 
strongly set back center and symmetrical lateral projections, The highly arched 
rooms in the background are distinguished by strong light effects. While only 
indirect light comes through the window above Mary's prayer desk, a strong 
sunbeam slants into the farther room. This alone on the whole retable does not 
have the light coming from the right in the chapel which contains the altar 
piece. Jan, by the enrichment of the room and its opening into the outer world, 
broke the unity at which he aimed in the outside view even more than Hubert's 
plan required. But these means accentuate the importance of the Annunciation 
scene, which is greatly enlivened by the richly descriptive milieu 

The background rooms, as well as the double windows, conform to Jan's 
art, which avoids empty spaces as much as possible and loves light eftects.° Jan 
being the author of the Adam and Eve paintings, it seems probable that he was 
also the creator of their reverse panels. It so, the artist was forced by the unity 
of the room to continue the same high view of the floor. For the decoration of 
the room section on the right he selected a washing niche with a hand towel 
suspended next to it; and for that on the left another double window with an 
outlook on a Flemish town, meant to represent Nazareth (Fig. 4). The more 
richly ornamented windows of the background rooms give further town views 
(Fig. 3). Thus Hubert must have conceived and begun both Annunciation 
pictures 

But the lunette figures seen from below are again completely Jan's work 
This is surprising, for the two prophets are painted on the same boards as the 
Annunciation figures and separated from these merely by a glued-on molding 
There is no clue to indicate how Hubert might have planned to fill these two 
half-circles. Probably he too would have put prophets there. But we cannot 
tell how he intended to place them in space. At any rate a rendering of space 
and figures seen in perspective trom below was still completely foreign to his 


aims. The prophets have their direct parallels on the wing paintings of the just 


Judges and the holy Hermits. But the two sibyls are slender, somewhat angular 
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figures with broken folds. They are landmarks on the path which leads to the 
figures of the Annunciation in Washington 

The dual construction prevented Jan from attempting a coloristic unity of 
all parts of the outside view as he had done on the inside. He intentionally used 
simpler effects and less strong tones, as was customary in closed retables. But 
the large amount of white in the dresses of Mary and the Angel, in the grisaille 


figures, the scrolls, etc., adds to the feeling of clarity 


V. THE POSSIBLE PLAN OF HUBERT VAN EYCK 

Essential parts of Hubert’s plan still dominate the total view. Jan had to 
continue it merely on the wings and even there only partially. ° Nevertheless 
we can imagine how the retable originally might have looked when opened 
It is conceivable that the narrow wing paintings continued the representation 
of the heavenly hosts. Perhaps, as Memling’s organ parapet in the Antwerp 
Museum, they showed more musician angels; perhaps the archangels Michael 
and Raphael.‘ We may further assume that originally each wing had its lower 


row also divided into a wider and a narrower picture.* 


On the two wider inner paintings, rocky landscapes with a high horizon 


probably provided the stage tor two planes, one above the other, with either 
the just Judges and the warriors of Christ to the left and the holy Hermits and 


holy Pilgrims to the right; or with the two riding groups in one plane, the two 


on foot in the other. Instead of having the two groups one above the other as in 


ty 


Hubert's supposed plan, Jan place d them side by side. In the original program 


Adam and Eve were hardly destined to appear in the upper row. But perhaps 
we may assume that they were to be in the narrow, outer picture of the lower 


the 


row, rendered in the guise of figures in the landscape, either alone or accom 


panied by patriarchs, a way in which customarily they appear only tn repre- 
sentations of Christ in limbo. Since the lower half of the chief view ts a sort of 
All Saints picture, in which the saints of the New Testament, and their pre- 
cursors from the Old, are represented as still being alive in this world, this 


would be their logical place.” Jan, who did not wish to continue Hubert’s 


arrangement of the figures in two superposed planes, had no room left for 
them in the lower row This would explain why they were moved into the 
upper half. The artist who completed the retable, his patron, or the latter's 


theological advisor, did not want the representation ot the Fall of Man omitted 


as the cause of Redemption 


Despite its conception by two minds, the inside view has a fairly homo 
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geneous effect. In the outside view we are much more conscious of the changes 
in program and artist. We must certainly assume that the original plan foresaw 
other representations for two wide and two narrow pictures in the lower half 
There must also be a positive reason for the very singular fact that Hubert did 
not join the two Annunciation pictures, as Customary on so Many outside views 
of retables. Even when we imagine the completion of Hubert’s simple room 
close d by a smooth back W all (as we Can see by the floor the older brother did 
not shrink from empty surfaces as did the younger) , even then this room needed 
its continuation on the central panels for its eftect. The idea of connecting four 
pictures for a unified effect can well be credited to the mind which conceived 
the upper half of the inside view. 

Probably Hubert intended to place a symbol of the Virgin in each of the 
narrow central panels. Jan rendered only one of these symbols, the washing 
niche. In any case the little that is left of Hubert’s draft of the outside view, i.e., 
the two monumental figures of the middle row which are placed ina simple 


interior, dominates the total effect in the strongest manner 


VI. THE ART OF HUBERT VAN EYCK 

If the Adoration of the Lamb is due to Hubert, not only in its entire concep 
tion but also in most of its execution, by knowing it, as Panofsky pointed out, 
we become acquainted with a tangible artistic personality who was able to 
create a lucid and orderly composition from an unusually large number of 
hgures, and to place these figures on an adequate stage. It must be stressed that 
stage and figures are independent of each other. But the vastness of this stage 
s absolutely new. A certain ideality of representation is preserved everywhere 

A similar style is seen in the well-known painting of the Three Marys at ti 
Tomb of Christ (Fig. 6), which has come into the Van Beuningen collection 
in Vierhouten from the Cook collection in Richmond. Scholars from Weale 
and Hulin to Panofsky and Tolnay who have attributed this composition to 
Hubert van Eyck were correct in their opinion. The rather dark hue of the 
recently cleaned painting has deep luminosity but characterizes texture only 
in metallic objects. The clothes are even more flowing than in the Adoration of 
the Lamb, so that we have to assume that it was painted earlier, around 1420 


[he unstatic character of the Hubertian figures is especially apparent in this 


picture. The relationship of both works exists as much in the details (the 


grasses, the formation of the naked feet, the building-up of the town in the 


background) as in the total composition. It is evident in the symmetrical 
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arrangement of the figures, in the size of these figures in relation to the dimen 
sions of the picture, and in the inclined plane of the space picture. The clouds 
in the painting of the Three Marys, despite the flights of birds, exercise no 
space-forming function 

The rising hill in front of the castle of Jerusalem, with its tiny, very sketchily 
rendered figures, is proof of a strong sense of nature. But this landscape bears 
no trace of the painter's absorption in sharply and precisely rendered details, 
which is so characteristic of Jan van Eyck. Evidently it had not been traced in 
all its detail on the prepared surface like the later landscape in Jan’s small 
picture of St. Barbara ot 1437 in Antwerp. This circumstance explains why 
Jan, despite his reverence for his brother's conception, rendered so many details 
in the landscape parts of the Adoration of the Lamb in his new style. Behind 
the town, which is utterly en pty of human life, the painting of the Three Marj 
has merely mountain ranges—no idyllic fields as in the Adoration of the Lamb 
On the other hand, here we encounter cypresses and small foliaged, feather- 
duster-like trees, such as rise behind the group of the Confessors in the Adora 
tion of the Lamb, but their execution is less careful. Furthermore, each tree is 
seen as a unit in the earlier painting, not yet joined to others to represent the 
forest. But in any case the treatment of the landscape even more than that of 
the figures shows us that Hubert and Jan had received the same schooling 

It is not possible here to set forth the style derivation of this picture,’® but 
whatever work of the second decade of the fifteenth century to which we com 
pare it, we realize clearly the greatness of the achievement 

It is due to Erwin Panofsky that our knowledge of Hubertian art is enriched 


by another work.'' The picture in question ts the Annunciation in the Metro 
politan Museum, which has the same figural types and a very similar rendering 
of draperies as the Three Marys at Christ's Tomb. The gestures of the arms 
held close to the body also are almost identical in the two pictures, as well as the 


landscape with its two superposed planes separated, one by a wall and one by 


a group of rocks 

Although we must not lose sight of the tact that much of early Flemish easel 
painting has been lost, everything speaks against any earlier artist ever having 
received a commission of the magnitude of the Ghent altarpiece. The credit for 
an altarpiece of such size sho ld not go to the original patron alone.'* There 
had to be a painter available, most probably a young one, who could be trusted 
to be successful in such an unheard-of undertaking. One is probably mistaken 


when one imagines Hubert to have been an elderly man. Above all one thing 
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must be noted: all the earlier known retables are purely en suite altarpieces, 
that is, each picture stands independently and is of equal value with the others 
Now for the first time we have before us a retable in which the single pictures 
are not codrdinated but arranged in such a manner that in the inside view a 
distinct subordination of the side pictures to the central one is established 
Consequently the whole view forms an, until then, undreamed-of unity 

A second remarkable fact is that here for the first time tenets of salvation are 
not indicated symbolically but are represented as really existing in the flesh 
A new artistic language has been created and Hubert van Eyck is the first to 
have used it in a work of such magnitude and significance 

Great as are the differences in the style of the design and in the manner of 
painting, in spite of the evidently similar training of Hubert and Jan van Eyck, 
still, a comparison of Hubert’s works with all other contemporary painters in 
the Netherlands, the Rhine region and France, shows that the two brothers 
belonged to the same generation. In Hubert's preserved works only details 
(the general formation of the heads, the draping of the folds, the representation 
of space and the formation of the rocks) show a connection with the style of the 


second decade. But the tendency of medieval painting to abbreviate, which is 


present in the work of the brothers of Limbourg, in those of the so-called 


Malouel or Bellechose, and partly even in the early works of the Master of 
Flémalle, can no longer be detected anywhere. Rather everything reveals the 
distinct tendency to depict everything visible most minutely 

The monumentality of the three central figures in the upper row of the Ghent 
retable represents something entirely new in the painting this side of the Alps, 
which has no parallel in the whole international style Hubert’s small figures in 
the Adoration of the Lamb (and similarly in the Three Marys at the Tomb and 
the Annunciation) show no exaggeration either in bodily type or in movement 
They stand or kneel in plain simplicity. But despite all the realism in their 
attitudes, in the rendering of the heads and hands, in the details of clothing, all 
these figures by Hubert have an air of idealism. They need no symbols to be 
characterized as holy figures 

The same thing may be said of the landscape. In the central picture of the 
Ghent retable we look into paradisaical fields not less secluded from the banali- 
ties of daily life than a rose garden of the international style, yet with a vastness 


< 


of space which was hitherto inconceivable. It is highly significant that the 
buildings, whose towers look down upon the garden-like scene of action, are 


not houses which serve ordinary people as homes but cathedrals and belfries, 
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witnesses of divine and temporal power. Thus there is a distinct desire to pre 
serve the ideality of representation, that chief element of the international style, 
although most of the style characteristics of the art of around 1400 are aban 


doned and replaced by a realistic rendering of man and his surroundings 


VII. THE BEGINNINGS OF JAN VAN EYCK 

If Hubert’s significance seems to lie in the fact that he was the first to 
attempt that union of medieval idealism and modern naturalism which really 
torms the specific character of all Van Eyckian religious art, it is Jan who 
perfected this new rendering of nature which is directed at the other world 

While an early work by Jan, the church Madonna in Berlin, still echoes 
the medieval idealism in its conception of the Mother of God, and therefore 
in the relation of the figures to the church interior, his mature works have 
given up all reminiscences of the old artistic practices. In the parts of the 
Ghent altarpiece designed or completed by him, the following characteristics 
seem especially typical of this renunciation of idealism: the manner of fore 
shortening in the newly designed parts which take into consideration the 
standpoint of the spectator; the naturalistic space picture in both landscape 
and interior; the complete individualization of the figures, and the more real 
texture, which is connected with a perfection of technical means. The choice 
of dimensions for the figures of Adam and Eve is only a single feature of the 
new point of view, but it sheds a strong light on it. Ibviously Jan here w anted 
to disguise Hubert’s antiquated conception of unequal sizes for the figures 
of God the Father, the Virgin, the Baptist, and the angels, which was still 
based on medieval ideas. All of these stylistic elements are marks of a natural 
istic art. But the new realism is everywhere subordinated to the ideality of 
the effect. There is nothing accidental in the forming of the details, which 
everywhere bear the stamp of Creation and thus present the tenets of faith 
differently but not less emphatically than medieval works of art 

The difference between the character of the art of Hubert and that of Jan 
shows most clearly when w observe those works by the younger brother 
which must have beer created before the completion of the Ghent altarpiece 


1 


and which are therefore approximateiy contemporary with Hubert’s works 
We shall here discuss in some detail only those pictures whose authenticity 
is generally recognized In the small picture of the Johnson collection in 
Philadelphia representing the stigmatization of St Francis,** Jan’s conception 
of the landscape is clear and precise The work with its singular crowding 
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of motives is compositionally related to Hubert’s Three Marys at the Tomb. 
Thus there is a close compositional connection between Hubert's paintings 
and the works which Jan painted independently before he was commissioned 
to complete the Ghent altarpiece. But the difference becomes immediately 
clear when we look at the closely observed details, the naturalistic rendering 
of the rocks, which anticipates that of the Ghent wings, or the wide distance 
view with its tiny figures, which foreshadows the landscape in the Madonna 
of Chancellor Rollin.*® 

But the genius of young Jan van Eyck reveals itself most clearly in the small 
Berlin painting, the Madonna in the Church. In richness of appearance and 
complex play of lines, in the drapery, in natural ease of bearing combined 
with a wholly idealistic conception of the personage, the chief figure of this 
painting far outstrips Hubert’s Three Marys, or the holy Virgins from the 
Adoration of the Lamb. That this picture must be assigned to Jan’s youth 
is proven mainly by the fact that nave and choir of the Gothic cathedral are 
not yet seen homogeneously, i.e., from one vantage point.*® Above all in 
this picture we become aware that Jan is a painter even more than a draftsman. 
The distribution and treatment of light, the lighted and unlighted areas 
in meaningful alternation upon which the composition is built, and the placing 
of strong reflection highlights, are totally new. That new technique which 
is associated with the name Janu van Eyck here appears for the first time in 
its full effectiveness. It aloue made possible the miracle of Jan's art, and with 
that the attainment of the goal set by Hubert. 

Thus one may well try to interpret the words of the inscription on the 
frame of the Ghent retable. They would mean: Jan honored in his brother 
not only the creator of the total conception, the man who had thought out 
the magnificent plan, but also the founder of an artistic viewpoint which 
aimed at something entirely new, so that the superlative maior quo nemo 
repertus probably was well understood at the time. In the late fifteenth and 
in the sixteenth century, however, the pictures of Adam and Eve were most 
esteemed, and also for us today there is no doubt that the greatest fame belongs 
by rights to the man who completed the altarpiece; to the painter without 
equal in whem remained no medieval traits, the creator of unique works. But 
Jan himself seems to have valued the creation of new aims even more highly 
than their attainment. Hubert had been the first to perceive these aims and 
therefore Jan designated himself as the painter who followed the example 


of his brother, arte secundus. 








*It must be noted that in the creation of large altarpieces, the front and reverse of the individual wing 
pictures are often painted completely by one hand (for instance in the Ss. Wolfgang Retable by Michael 
Pacher). In the division of labor in large works, one did not always proceed from the total view but rather 
from the individual wings; that is, it was not necessary to finish one side before beginning on the reverse 
and thus both sides could be worked on simultancously 
* Ernst Heidrich had observed this in 1910 (in what is still today the best presentation of early Flemish 
ainting, and is almost generally ignored by the specialists) 
For instance we find a very similar room in the Annunctation by Conrad Witz in Nuremberg 
* E. Heidrich stressed this also 
* The effect is now impaired by a too yellowish varnish, which especial.y breaks up the homogeneous white 
of the figures. This varnish fortunately is absent from the connecting central panels (compare also Panof sky's 
remarks ) 
* We may assume that those parts which clearly show Jan's invention (the pictures of Adam and Eve; the 
four lower wing pictures on the outside; all the pictures of the bottom and the topmost rows) had not been 
begun by Hubert 
"The All Saints Litany of the Catholic Church, which invokes the saints in a sequence in many ways similar 
to the one shown on the Ghent retable, mentions the three archangels by name after the holy Virgin and 





o before St. John the Baptist. Gabriel being depicted on the outside in the Annunciation, the other two are 
conceivable here 
Several altarpieces of the early fifteenth century are arranged in a similar manner, for instance the Virgin 
retable in the Louvre, mentioned in note 7, part I, and the larger wing paintings with St. Claire and St 
Sebastian adjoining two scenes from the lite of St. Andrew, in the same museum 
* On the All Saints picture by Diirer, who represents the Communion of Saints as a vision seen by himself 
Adam and Eve do not occur. But they are seen, and very prominently, on the timeless Paradise picture by 
Tintoretto, which must be looked upon as equivalent to an All Saints picture. Both artists of the sixteenth 
entury place the whole scene in heaven 
** See note 15, part | 
'* The Art Bulletin, 1935. M. J. Friedlinder attributed the picture to Petrus Christus, leaving the possibility 
that the artist might have copied a much older prototype. Since I have not seen the painting in the original, 
I can here speak only of the composition, which undoubtedly must be credited to Hubert van Eyck 
'* Possibly a corporation, of which Jodocus Vyd might have been a member when he took over as patron 
The size of the retable, which seems too large for the small chapel in the ambulatory, speaks for its having 


} originally been intended for another place, where it would have fitted in more harmoniously 

** An early composition by Jan van Eyck, of which the close space picture is still related to older renderings 
of interiors, is preserved in the small painting of Ss. Jerome in his Study in Detroit. M. J. Friedlander attributed 
it to Petrus Christus. I pointed out the unusually high quality of the painting in the magazine Belvedere 








Vienna, 1927, p. 82, and raised the question whether we might not here have before us an early work by 
j Jan himself. The expert literature has not followed up this suggestion. I have not seen the original since 1927 
** Unfortunately the original is not known to me. In the photograph only the singularly graphic, that is to 





say unpainter-like, treatment of the clouds seems strange. The larger replica of the Turin Gallery, which is 
painted in a dry and lifeless manner, coarse in spots, and without the final niceties of detail, 1s not in Jan's hand 
I'wo compositional conceptions by Jan from the epoch before his work on the Ghent retable (the originals 
are lost), a Christ Praying on the Mount of Olives and a Crucifixion (compare Panofsky), are copied in the 
Turin prayerbook 
** The faulty perspective was corrected after 1430 by four very different artists independently of each other 
(1) in a silverpoint drawing of the Annunciation preserved in Wolfenbittel (compare H. Zimmermann 
Jabrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, XXXVI, (1915), 215 ff; (2) in the painting of the Pre 
sentation im the Temple of the former Pelletier collection (auctioned Paris, Dec., 1930) now exhibited in 
the Museum of Dijon, (3) in the famous Mass for the Dead of the Turin prayerbook; (4) in the altarpiece 
of the Sacraments by Rogier van der Weyden in the Antwerp Gallery 
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THE AUGUSTAN MANNER OF 
JOHN MICHAEL RYSBRACK 


By PAULINE G. KING 


DMITTEDLY, George Vertue and Horace Walpole are two of the 

most elegant sources of art criticism for the early eighteenth century 

in England, and each of these men was favorably impressed by a 

sculptor named John Michael Rysbrack, who came to England from Antwerp 
in October, 1720. Shortly after Rysbrack’s arrival Vertue remarked: “. . . his 
moddels in Clay are excellent and shows him to be a great Master tho’ young 
(about 26 years old) .’"* And Walpole declared, some time later, that Rysbrack 
was the best sculptor who had appeared in “these islands” since Le Soeur.* 

These “moddels in Clay,” which Vertue mentions, were probably terra 
cottas made in preparation for sculpture that finally was cut in marble. A num- 
ber of Rysbrack’s terra cottas were shown in London in 1932, at an exhibition 
for which Mrs. Katharine Esdaile wrote the catalogue. She lists the following 
varied activities to which Rysbrack lent his talents: monuments, portrait busts 
and statues, decorative sculpture, the restoration of antiques, and designs for 
plate.* Probably this list could be amplified at leisure, but our chief concern is 
the Augustan monument—surely an ornament to the age which could produce 
such pieces as Addison's Meditations among the Tombs in Westminster Abbey, 
Blair's The Grave, Young's Night Thoughts, Warton’s Pleasures of Melan- 
choly, and Gray's Elegy. 

Some have termed this the Augustan Age of England, an allusion to the fact 
that originally the reign of Augustus had been the most brilliant era of Roman 
letters, and that similarly this was the era of supremacy in English letters. 
In An Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, published in 1756, Joseph 
Warton implies that the period of supremacy had extended from the latter 
end of King William's reign through that of Queen Anne. For it was then, 
so he says, that “the arts and polite literature were at their height.""° Goldsmith, 
writing in The Bee, a short-lived periodical of 1759, lends greater importance 
to the same hypothesis by giving it the honor of a separate article, which he 
entitles “An Account of the Augustan Age of England.’’* Both men, about 
the same time, felt a desire to express the opinion that English prose and poetry 
had been brought to their highest level of polish by the reign of Queen Anne. 
Perhaps they were voicing the consensus of contemporary opinion. But the 
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emphasis laid on polish and elegance, rule and reason—for many years beyond 
the reign of Queen Anne — makes it apparent that Augustan principles con- 
tinued in effect throughout the first half of the eighteenth century. And these 
principles were applied to all the arts. 

A close-up of Rysbrack’s Augustan portrait-vision, often displayed on his 
monuments, is exemplified in the separate bust of Sir Robert Wal pole (Fig. 2), 
England's powerful Prime Minister from 1721 to 1742. In it we see the current 
use of the Roman toga to ennoble a great public figure. Such a portrait gives 
more than a hint of England's place in the political firmament. 

Sir Robert Walpole’s Houghton Hall was designed by William Kent, a 
protegé of Lord Burlington, the Palladian. Rysbrack, probably as a member 
of Kent's workshop, carved some of the chimney-pieces at Houghton, adorn- 
ing them with rich tablets in basso-rilievo and elegant caryatids. This we learn 
from Charles Rogers,’ who so admired Rysbrack that, in 1778, he included one 
of his drawings for a sundial figure* in a well-known publication entitled: 
A Collection of Prints in Imitation of Drawings. This aquatint (Fig. 4) was 
intended to reproduce all the subtleties inherent in Rysbrack’s line and wash 
technique. It is certain proof of the contention that Rysbrack’s drawings were 
generally considered collector's items, in and near his own lifetime.* 

William Kent was Rysbrack’s second employer, while James Gibbs was his 
first. Among his duties to Gibbs, Rysbrack was hired to carve the flanking fig- 
ures of History and Poetry'’ on the monument to Prior in Westminster Abbey, 
1723. The engraving we see here (Fig. 3) was used as a frontispiece to the 
1779 edition of Prior's Poetical Works, Coysevox had executed the bust 
encircled in the center of the monument (Fig. 1) in 1700, while Prior was 
ambassador to the court of Louis Quatorze. And Gibbs is said to have designed 
the monument as a frame for the bust. In his will Prior had set aside £500 for 
his monument, terming it ‘the last act of human vanity.”’"’ It is this transaction 
to which the poet refers, probably, in one of three epitaphs he composed for 
himself: 


As doctors give physic by way of prevention, 
Mar, alive and in health, of his tomb-stone took care; 
For delays are unsafe, and his pious intention 


May haply be never fulfill’d by his heir 


Then take Mat’s word for it, the sculptor is paid, 
That the figure is fine, pray believe your own eye; 
Yet credit but lightly what more may be said, 


For we flatter ourselves and teach marble to lie 


? 
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Yet, counting as far as to fifty his years, 
His virtues and vices are as other men’s are; 

High hopes he conceiv'd, and he smother'd great fears, 
In life party-colour'd, half pleasure, half care 


Nor to business a drudge, nor to faction a slave, 
He strove to make interest and freedom agree; 
In public employments industrious and grave, 
And alone with his friends, lord, how merry was he! 


Now in equipage stately, now humbly on foot, 
Both fortunes he tried, but to neither would trust; 
And whirl'd in the round, as the wheel turn’t about, 
He found riches had wings, and knew man was but dust 


This verse little polish d, though mighty sincere, 
Sets neither his titles nor merit to view; 

It says that his relicks collected lie here, 
And no mortal yet knows too if this may be true 


Fierce robbers there are that infest the highway, 

So Mat may be kill’d, and his bones never found; 
False witness at court, and fierce reinpests at sea, 

So Mat may yet chance to be hang’d, or be drown'd 


If his bones lie in earth, roll in sea, fly in air, 
To fate we must yield, and the thing is the same 
And if passing thou giv’st him a smile, or a tear, 
He cares not—yet pr'ythee be kind to his fame.'* 


The sharp edge to be heard in Mat’s doggerel diction could be heard as well 
in the more formal slash of sarcasm engaged in by Pope and Swift. Similarly, 
the sharp edge is often apparent in the draughtsman’s line. From a group of 
about thirty drawings included in the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collec- 
tion at the Art Institute of Chicago, we know very well what to expect of 
Rysbrack.'* Rysbrack’s technique of sketching betrays a wit without humor, 
force without rancor. 

Rysbrack’s approach to composition is as highly intellectual as that of any 
abstract artist working in the twentieth century. This may be seen from two 
drawings which possibly are for the same monument (Figs. 5 and 6). The 
course of Rysbrack’s abstract thought may be followed through by taking a 


single figure, such as the reclining warrior in Roman dress. It is easy to see how 
Rysbrack turns him from right, to left, to right again, and then sets him up ver- 
tically; or perhaps the rhythmic pattern would be reversed. The warrior has no 
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individuality of feature; he is merely a malleable and movable mass, to be 
turned, twisted, and shifted at will, as part of a pattern. 

The four studies of a woman for a supporting allegorical figure (Fig. 7), 
all on one sheet of paper, show how direct was the flow of ideas from the mind 
of Rysbrack to his paper. The smoothly articulated body moves flawlessly 
beneath the drapery, which follows the form. Such facility supersedes the 
precision of the slow-motion camera, for the drawing reveals the spiritual 
acumen of the artist. Rysbrack’s use of light, as part of the pattern, seems 
effortless; it is particularly subtle in the study of the frontal figure on the right 
Each pose appears to fall full-blown upon the paper without benefit of the 
separate motions inherent in the application of line and wash. The ease with 
which apparently unrelated parts become a whole is the uncanny thing about 
Augustan art. Pope defines this quality in an epistle to Lord Burlington: 


Begin with Sense of Ev'ry Art the Soul, 


} 


Parts answ’' ring parts shall slide into a whole.'* 


At first the pencil drawing (Fig. 17), with its tender quality of line, seems 
not to be by Rysbrack. But longer association makes one aware of his familiar 
handling of spatial interstices and anatomical proportions. Here we see how 
sure he made himself of the figures beneath his draperies. The disconnected 
curved lines, purposely repeated and overlapped to prevent the silhouettes 
from being held in by a hard line, make us realize how baroque the sculptor 
really was. 

This bare que quality may be seen again in the bulging sarcophagus (Fig. 
11). Here we see something of what must have been Rysbrack’s skill in 
designing silver plate. The gadrooning is handsome, while the centered 
three-dimensional shield and the curling foot give evidence of baroque vision. 
The diagonal fall of the drapery over the front of the sarcophagus contributes 
yet a different texture. This provides a quick cause for admiration when one 
considers the sparseness of the lines and the quickly brushed-in values that 
seem justly to catch the transitory effect of a sudden shaft of sunlight which 
would fall on the finished monument 

Like the English baroque architects of his era, Rysbrack built his composi- 
tions to emphasize the opposition of vertical and horizontal elements: they are 
designed to be seen from the front. Within the groupings on the sarcophagi 
he experimented with diagonal arrangements of the elements. But generally 


one has the feeling that these are placed in successive cubes of space parallel 
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to the spectator who stands facing the monument. Even the diagonal fall of 
drapery just discussed moves not iramatically but methodically through cubic 


space: from the vertical front of the monument base, up over and into the space 
upon which the sarcophagus sits, then directly up the front plane of the sarco 
phagus. What a keen architect of space he was! 

This architectonic sense must have stood him in good stead when working 
for Gibbs and Kent. As a matter of fact it seems possible that some of the 
monuments which bear the seal of Kent's signature as designer may never 
have been designed by him at all. Specifically, one might mention the monu 
ment to Isaac Newton, erected in 1731 in Westminster Abbey (Fig. 8). 

The monument itself has inscriptions on the pedestal: on the left, ““Gul’® 
Kent Pict. & Archit: Invenit,’’ and on the right, “Mich. Rysbrack, Sculpsit.” 
But in the British Museum there is a completed drawing, as skillfully done as 
those we have seen, which is signed: “Michael Rysbrack, Sculptor, fecit.’’ How 
much one can read into the word “fecit’’ is questionable; but Rysbrack as a 
member of Kent's workshop could have been commissioned to complete the 
ultimate design, whereas Kent himself may have suggested the allegorical 
make-up. This could account for the word “‘invenit.”” 

Certainly the head of Newton (Fig. 10) is no ordinary mason’s hackwork. 
It is designed. Vertue says that Rysbrack made a bust of Newton immediately 


'® Hence we may assume that the 


after his death, from pictures or drawings 
head, at least, was designed by Rysbrack. Instinctively one feels the desire to 
touch the face, to trace the movement of the stylized planes as they transpose 
themselves one into the other, and to feel one’s fingers slide over the patterned 
swirls of the hair. In addition, the look of intellect that beams from Newton's 


eyes would seem to substantiate the last two lines of Pope's epitaph: 


NATURE and Nature's laws lay hid in night 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was light 


The sculptor's ability to effect a complete union between the tangible and 
the intangible is readily seen in the detail of the pasts (Fig. 9), both of whom 
wear an other-worldly look although there is nothing sacrificed of their in- 
trinsic textural qualities. The photographic justice done these baroque textures 
is due to the Warburg Institute, which in 1943, under the direction of Dr 
Rudolf Wittkower, took photographs and details of several monuments in 
the Abbey, with special lighting.’® From Rysbrack’s drawings we have seen 


that he was often preoccupied with problems of lighting. How horrified he 
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would have been to see the usual photograph which seems to aim solely at 
producing an eftect of old bones, parched and piled and sprinkled over with 
the dust of ages. 

On the other hand, what could account for such genuine acts of vandalism as 
that perpetrated by the Gothic Revivalists, who built the choir screen of West 
minster Abbey so that it cuts off the pyramid of eternity, both on the Newton 
monument and on that raised to the Earl of Stanhope? Alas, these two monu- 
ments by Rysbrack—the one on the left of the screen and the other on the right- 
are the first to be seen as one enters the Abbey through the great west portal! 
How painful it is to see Britannia (Fig. 8) suffering from claustrophobia as she 
peeps out from under the choir screen! 

The pyramidal background combined with the use of the toga, as it appears 
in England shortly after 1700, was already in use in France, probably as an 
outgrowth of the academic autonomy of Le Brun and the sculptors associated 
with him. Daniel Marot, a Hugenot architect and émigré, published a book of 
engravings in 1712 which contained the design tor a monument to King 
William III. It was never executed, but the design is in the pyramidal style." 
Rysbrack and Scheemakers, two young Flemings, popularized this style in 
England, although Mrs. Esdaile qualifies this statement by saying that J. B 
Guelfi, a Bolognese sculptor, was a little earlier in the field, despite the fact 
that his output was small and largely confined to the Burlington circle.** 
Perhaps it was a mode of more international character than we admit—speci 
fically a logical outcome of the current admiration for Bernini, gradually 
sobered by contact with Roman antiquity. 

Wherever it originated, the style in England took on a greater sobriety, 
commensurate with the tenets of Anglicanism. At times it betrayed some 
peculiarly English trait, such as that demonstrated by a man leaning laconically 
and lackadaisically on an urn, in the drawing (Fig. 12) which may be for 
Rysbrack’s monument, in one place described as “Sir John Dutton leaning on 
an urn."’ Whether this is Sir John Dutton leaning on an urn or not, he is cer 
tainly a proper Englishman in his garden, standing with his legs crossed casu 
ally—in the manner of the gay blade in Hilliard’s Elizabethan miniature, and 
comparable to the conscious ease of a Gainsborough or Reynolds pose. The 
grouping of the man and the urn is almost an exact replica of that introduced 
by Guelfi on his monument to James Craggs in Westminster Abbey. This 
proves anon the close connection between Rysbrack and the Burlington circle 


Reference to Roman antiquity must also be more frequent on these monu- 
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ments than we are able to say. For instance, in the two trial compositions (Figs. 
13 and 14) we have possibly a representation of one of the Fates with her 
distaff; she leans on an urn upon which the Temple of Fame is relieved; and 
on the other side of the urn stands a wingéd boy. From Lessing's essay Wie die 
Alten den Tod gebildet, we learn that the ancients never represented Death as 
a skeleton, but as a wingéd boy, sometimes in company with another wingéd 
boy who was his twin brother Sleep. When Death was indicated, Lessing says 
he sometimes stood leaning on an inverted flambeau, implying that the flame of 
life had been extinguished. At times this inverted flambeau rested on a dead 
body; here it rests on a skull. 

How the finished sculpture in this group would have looked may be con- 
jectured by comparing it, technically, with the photographic detail from the 
monument to John Gay (Fig. 16) in Westminster Abbey. In turn we may 
speculate as to the meaning of the wingéd putto on Gay's monument, who 
seems to be about to cover the portrait medallion with a cloth—or is he unveil- 
ing it? From the small preparatory sketch (Fig. 15) we see that the artist has 
reversed his composition. Also, in the sketch we note that the putto rests his 
crossed arms quietly on the crest of the medallion and looks sadly down, pre- 
sumably at the ground. The engraving of Gay’s monument, which was used as 
a frontispiece to a posthumous volume of his poetry,’® shows how rococo in 
effect was the whole monument. We note particularly the small cluster of 
masks, et cetera, at the top, which would bear witness to Rysbrack’s skill in 
creating ornament. 

Above all, these monuments are instructive of the exemplary conduct ex- 
pected of the good Anglican on being faced with the loss of a loved one. Field- 


ing satirizes this philosophy most amusingly in his novel Joseph Andrews. The 
good Parson Abraham Adams, fearful that his young parishioner has too much 
of a fleshly longing for his absent fiancée, proceeds to lecture him: 


Joseph, I know your many good qualities, and value you for them; but, as 
I am to render an account of your soul, which is committed to my care, I 
cannot see any fault without reminding you of it. You are too much inclined 
to passion, child, and have set your affections so absolutely on this young 
woman, that if G——, required her at your hands, I fear you would reluctantly 
part with her. Now, believe me, no Christian ought so to set his heart on 
any person or thing in this world, but that, whenever it shall be required, or 
taken from him in any manner by divine Providence, he may be able peace 


0 


ably, quietly, and contentedly to resign it.? 











Just then someone rushed in to tell Adams, mistakenly, that his youngest son 
had been drowned, to which news he responded with the wildest display of 
grief—until he found that the boy was alive. 

From the dictum delivered by Parson Adams, we realize that these monu- 
ments (see Figs. 18 and 19 for further examples) are representative of the ac- 
cepted Anglican belief of the time with regard to grief and death. In the best of 
them, each form, each casual motif is bent toward creating a total abstract 
impression of the nobility — and the monumentality — of restrained grief. 
Although frequently the dead were portraited, since portraiture seems to be 
indigenous to the English, if the deceased were a fallen general or some other 
public figure, he would be arrayed in Augustan armor and mourned by alle- 
gorical figures in classic garb. In that way he could be identified with the his- 
torical pattern of greatness and in some senses perpetuated, not as an individual 
but as an idea. This was the Augustan manner of John Michael Rysbrack.?' 


* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 21,111. George Vertue, A.j. (1720), p. 110, Walpole Society, XVIII (1929-1930), 76 
* Ihid 

*K. A. Esdaile, “Studies of English Sculpture from Pierce to Chantrey, No. 9, John Michael Rysbrack,” The 
Architect, CVI (March 3, 1922), 164. Walpole made use of Rysbrack’s talents otherwise, for in a letter to 
Horace Mann, June 24, 1745, he thanks Mann for some casts sent him in January, concluding: “Rysbrack has 


perfectly mended the Ganymede and the model, which to me seemed irrevocably smashed The Letters of 
Horace Wai pole, Oxtord, 1903, p. 106 

“Mrs. Arundel! Esdaile, Hlustrated Catalogue, The Art of John Michael Ryshrack in Terracotta, London, 
1932, p.4 

* Joseph Warton, An Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, London, 1756, p. 161 

* The Bee, No. VIII, Saturday, November 24, 1759. This article was once attributed to Samuel Johnson, but 
the series has now been given over to Oliver Goldsmith. According to Mr. Arthur Friedman, Professor of 
English Literature at the University of Chicago, the title, “An Account of the Augustan Age of England,” and 


the first three paragraphs of the article, may be attributed to Goldsmith. The rest Goldsmith lifted from the 


Literary Magazine, Letter 1V, May, 1758. Thus, Goldsmith may have been the first to apply the term 





Augustan,” formally, to this era of English letter 
"¢ harles R gers 4 ‘ siect yi f Print iw Imttati " f Drawing ; i hich are Annexed Lives f T herr 
duthors with Explanatory and Critical Notes, London, 1778, Il, 22 
* [hid., p. 228. This figure of Time, or Saturn, was designed for a sundial to be executed at Gubbins, the Seat of 
Sir Jeremy Sambrook in Hertfordshire; but the specific drawing from which the print was made was preset 


to Charles Rogers as a New Year's gift in 1765. Rogers also publishes two drawings—one by Guercin 


other by Salvator Rosa—which belonged to Rysbrack's personal collection 





* John Thomas Smith, Nollekens and His Times, London, 1828, Il, 114, says: “After his decease [Jan. 11, 
17701. there were sales by auction held at his house, in one of which was an immense number of his own 
rawings ¢f nted with uniform borders executed in bistre; and some of the most excellent of them are still 


[1828 be f id in the p ectors 


' Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 23,076. George Vertue, A.f. (1723), p. 11, Walpole Society, XXII (1933-1934), 17 


In this entry Gibbs is said to have paid Rysbrack only £35 each for carving these figures, whereas the regular 
mason's rate was about £100 for a life-size figure. Vertue gives this kind of treatment as for instance of why 
Rysbrack changed over to work for William Kent 

Matthew Prior, The Poetical Works, London, 1779, Preface, p. xvi 

Ibid. p. 133 

* The drawings cited in this dis ion are from the Gurley Collection unless otherwise indicated. For per 
f them I am indebted to Mr. Carl O. Schmiewind, Curator of Prints and Drawings at the 
Art Inst ( Ag 


the Right Honourable Richard Earl of Burlington, London 
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ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN’S 
EARLY PORTRAITS 
By F. WINKLER 


Translated l ) Lisel fle Moser 


ODERN portraiture derives from the art which took place at some 
of the princely courts in France and the Netherlands at the end 
of the middle ages. But only one court painter from the decades 

after 1400 can properly be designated as portrait painter: Jan van Eyck. Now 
and then the others perhaps painted a portrait of their princely patron or 
his wife, but beside Van Eyck the court painter of Duke Philip the Good 
of Burgundy was the only one who received portrait commissions from the 
nobles of the Burgundian court, the Italian merchants active in the country 
and wealthy citizens. From 1431, when Jan van Eyck had settled in Bruges, 
until his death in 1441, portraits of this kind were painted by him every 
year. Despite this, such works by his own hand or copies after them are not 
very numerous. We have hardly more than a dozen portraits by Jan, most 
of them originals, which all seem to have been painted between 1432 and 


1. We can hardly err when we assume that the artist had not painted 


I $4 
many portraits before then. 

More than twice as many portraits, some of them only in drawings after 
them, are known to us by the other great Fleming active after 1432: the 
Brussels town painter Rogier van der Weyden. It is significant that almost 
all of them are from the years after Jan van Eyck’s death in 1441. Rogiet 
became the leading artist, not only for painting in general but also for por- 
traiture, during the two decades before and after 1450 until his death in 
1464. Between 1441 and 1464 Rogier portrayed Duke Philip the Good, the 
Duchess, the heir Charles the Bold, the latter's tutor Philippe de Croy, Chan 
cellor Nicolas Rolin, Duke Johann von Cleve, one of the nobles of the court, 


also the Grand Batard Antoine of Burgundy, the treasurer Philippe de Mache 


foing and finally, the brother of the famous Lionello d'Este in Ferrara, Fran 
cesco (Meliaduse) d’Este. In the years after 1446 Rogier painted his little 


miniature for the title page of the Chronique du Hainault 


known large 
(Brussels, Royal Library), representing the entire court assisting at the pre- 


sentation of the manuscript to Philip the Good, an assemblage of most re 
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markable portraits in a small space which may yet make possible the identi 
fication of this or that single portrait 

Rogier’s pupil Hans Memling, who is traceable in Bruges from 1466, was 
the third and last portrait painter of the early Flemish school. We still possess 


over thirty originals by him and a number of painted and drawn copies after 
him. It is evident that productivity mounted, After the fall of Charles the 
Bold (1477) those who commissioned portraits were mostly the wealthy citi- 
zens. Only a very few portraits from the artist’s eatly years can be identified 
as courtiers, for instance the Grand Batard Antoine of Burgundy, known 
in two copies (¢ hantilly, Dresden), and James of Savoy, preserved in a 
copy (Bale) 

Such portraits as existed in the fifteenth century in this or other countries 
are sometimes quite notable, especially those in Italy, but none of their painters 
is a portrait painter in the sense of the artists named, who were the precursors 
ot Holbein, Titian, Velasquez, Rubens, Van Dyck, Goya all court painters 
and of Hals and Rembrandt. Botticelli, Giovanni Bellini and Antonello da 
Messina came closest to the definition. From Flanders itself small groups of 
portraits by Robert Campin, Petrus Christus and Dirk Bouts are known, 
which show that their authors occasionally assumed the role of portraitist 

The great significance of Jan van Eyck’s masterpieces is brought out by 
the voluminous literature dedicated to them. Since the days of Romanticism 
and the Musée Napoléon until our own time they have been wooed enthusi 


astically. Rogier’s importance, on the other hand, is a result of scholarship 
} 
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after Friedlinder’s observations on his work were made known by F. Laban 


; ) ' 
(on the occasion of the acquisition by the Kaiser Friedrich Museum of Rogier’s 
Portrait of a Vi man) Slowly one began to realize that the Brussels town 
painter, after the first ten vears of his activity, in his own way developed 

tr _ 1s ill leath had made 
into a court artist and filled the gap which Jan van Eyck’s death had made 
Much more than Jan, Rogier adopted the measured ceremonious ways of 


City 


1 1 | 1 ie | 1 
Philip's court, at the same time infusing them with pathos. Thus the simp! 


e solemn, grand and severe. Here perceived for 


1 | 1 ‘. 
the first time was an emphatically aristocratic bearing with already some of 


ot the courtly manners becan 
that Spanish gravity of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries which became 
l A 11 11 1 ’ 

the model for all Western courts. It was still absent from Jan’s unobtrusively 

. | | 
plain paintings. Despite their attitude of reserve, their subjects, thanks to 
D 1 
the more unaftected characterization, become better known to the physiogno 


mist than those of Rogier’s courtly portraits 
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Until very recently we knew only one portrait from Rogier’s early years, 
the above-mentioned Portrait of a Woman in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
(Fig. 1), which has been thought to represent the artist's wife. Recently a 
painting of a man and a drawing of a woman have come to our attention, 
which very impressively enrich the collection of Rogier’s work trom that 
period (about 1432-42). They are nearly the equal of the unique Berlin 
work, which is a marvel of representation and preservation, a masterpiece of 
gaiety, feeling and decorativeness.* 

After some hesitation, the drawing of a woman (Fig. 2) was ascribed to 
Rogier by Popham.* Hulin de Loo followed suit.* Besides Jan’s study of 
Cardinal Albergati (Dresden) for his painting of 1431-32 (Vienna), this 
is one of the most beautiful and important old Flemish drawings. It is 
drawn more elegantly, more sensuously, perhaps also with somewhat more 
assurance in the foreshortening of the turned-away half of the face, than the 
Berlin painting. Possibly, therefore, it was done about 1440. The latter was 
probably executed some years earlier (Friedlander dates it around 1435). The 
attribution of the London drawing can raise few doubts today, since it is 
the prototype of three painted portraits of women from the forties and fifties 
which are generally recognized to be by Rogier; the one in the John D. Rocke 
feller collection (probably Isabella of Portugal, wife of Philip the Good) 
and the two unknown women, one in the Mellon collection in Washington 
and the other in the National Gallery, London. Step by step the painter gives 
up the rendering of the manifestations of inner life for the sake of a more 
complete subtlety of linear composition. In general, all these half figures are 
placed in the picture space in the same manner 

The third early work recognized by Friedlander and Hulin, a Portrait of a 
Man (Fig. 3) in a private collection in London,* is sharply distinct from 
the numerous known portraits by Rogier from the next decades. Not only 
the costume, especially the great headband, is antiquated but also the pose 
of the hands on the book. Hereafter Rogier never depicts his model with an 
open book. A certain lack of experience manifests itself in the way in which 
the right hand is connected with the torso. The other portraits are closed off 


more elegantly at the bottom. Never afterwards is a portrait of a man by this 


painter so revealing of character. Here is a frank, honest nature, without the 


aristocratic cut of the features of the later portraits. The wide mouth and 
the large dark eyes in the broad face seem to create a real physical likeness 


to the model, which we cannot sense in the others. The eyes express piety 
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and confidence. The hand rests broadly on the book, as for a vow. It is the 
portrait of a pious man. Finally, it is not unimportant to note that the frame 
is in one piece with the painting As far as I know this, too, never occurred 
again. On the bottom frame edge we see the device of the model: Je / 
(haye ) ce que mord, “| hate that which stings.” Here we have an early picture 
by the master, perhaps even earlier than the Berlin Portrait of a Woman 
In my classification of the material for the Thieme-Becker article cited above, 
it escaped my notice that the often discussed drawing of a talconer (Fig. 6) 
in Frankfurt also reproduces an early painting by Rogier van der Weyden.' 
That this work, so obviously copied from a Rogier painting, has hitherto 
been mentioned only in connection with Jan van Eyck and has sometimes 
been regarded as an original drawing, somewhat complicates the argument 


First of all one must not look upon this drawing as a study from nature 
It is typically a copy—though an especially good one—from a painting, pet 
haps by the same draughtsman as the drawing, also in Frankfort, of Jacqueline 
de Baviére. Almost all Flemish drawings are copies, and so this particular 
one should not really raise any doubts. Notice especially the line on the talcon’s 
breast. It is so ty pical of the work of a copyist that one can hardly tell whether it 
iS supposed to represent the outline of the bird or the upper arm of the talconer 
The manner of treatment of the fur on the crown of the hat, on its brim and 
on the collar, the way in which some parts of the picture are rendered care 
fully, others negligently, are so characteristic of a copy that I feel it unnecessary 
to speak of the lifelessness of the features or the suspicious strip at the lower 
edge. Obviously the painting came to an end there 

As far as I can see A. E. Popham has been the only one so far to utter 
doubts on the attribution, current until now, of this Frankfurt drawing. Not 
only does he put a question mark after the name Jan van | yvck but he expressly 
remarks that the placing of the drawing in Jan’s circle is not convincing! Prob 
ably the tall hat and the uncommon motive of the falcon hindered until now 
the recognition of the true author. Both are rather rare in portraits, 1 he high 
hat occurs only in Jan van Eyck’s circle; tor instance, in two Berlin portraits, 
The Man with the Pink and Baudoin de Lannoy, and in the Arnolfini picture 
in the National Gallery, London. Since the discovery of the Turin Altar piece 
(Abegg collection) * the same kind of hat—probably of straw rather than 
felt—is proven to occur at least once also in Rogier’s circle. It lies in front of 


the patron. Presumably this hat-shape was worn only in the years before 
I 


and after 143 
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The indication that the Frankfurt drawing belongs in Rogier’s circle should 
really suffice. I cannot recognize any Eyckian characteristics at all, but every 
thing points to Rogier van der Weyden. Those who take the trouble to com 
pare Rogier’s typical portraits will observe the following similarities: the 


t 
drawing of the eyes with the wide upper lids which are laid over the eyes like 
covers; a very narrow, sharply defined upper lip; the jaw vigorously advanc 
ing from chin to ear; and the shape of the low stand-up collar with a narrow 
fur berder beneath. The portrait of a man (Fig. 3) by Rogier, which became 
known only recently, adds weight to our contention that the falconer repro 
duces an early work by Rogier from the years 1432-40, in which period the 
costume belongs. The uncertainly foreshortened back of the right hand in 
both works is revealing. Notice also the upper outline and its interruption by 
the thumb. This is by no means accidental but is typical of Rogier. We find it in 
the left hand of the Berlin Portrait of a W oman. This, also, has the not quite 
successful foreshortening of the middle part of the hand. In his later portraits 
Rogier avoids exhibiting this uncertainty so obviously. He stylizes the hands, 
often in an almost affected manner. In the slight bend of the little finger and 
its detachment from the other fingers I find another characteristic trait which 
the falconer and the London portrait have in common. Finally, compare the 
profile of the turned-away half of the face in both works. The way the line 
draws in at the eyes to let the cheekbone protrude, then depresses itselt at the 
cheek and again comes forward at the level of the mouth, is astonishingly 
similar in both pictures 

If our thesis stands, we regain a lost early work by Rogier, which by its 
accessories, the falcon and the niche in the wall with the still-life, is unique 
among early portraits. Portraits from the decade between 1430-40, probably 
never numerous, are now so rare that it is well worth the trouble to add this 
work to the series of known pieces by Jan van Eyck and Rogier van der 


Weyden. Of course the drawing, which contents itself with the faithful re 


production of the outward forms, does not tell us what kind of expression 


Rogier gave to the face, how he animated it. We should like to assume that 
in this respect it is on a par with the other three early works, whose warm 
and revealing characterization makes them speak to us as appealingly as do 
the masterpieces by Jan van Eyck which have been celebrated so long 

The assembled group of the four works, from Berlin, London and Frank 
turt, which represent Rogier’s earliest portraits, throws light on a drawing 


of a half-figure of St. John the Evangelist (Coburg) (Fig. 5) mentioned in 
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my Thieme-Becker article, and on a painted portrait not cited there. The 
Coburg drawing among all the works from Rogier’s circle is the most closely 
related in details of the face and hands to the falconer and the man’s portrait 
in London. Formerly I regarded it as the work of a pupil,’® but should now 
like to defend the standpoint that its relationship to the two works, principally 
the pure and large flow of line in the face, makes the thought of a lost early 
work by Rogier seem inevitable 


; f 


In the painted portrait (Fig. 7) the circumstances are less simple, rathet 
quite stimulatingly complicated [his portrait, now in the Fogg Museum ot Art, 
became known through a large color plate in the Art News (Apr. 25, 1930, 
cover). It reached the United States through Ch. de Burlet, Boehler and 
Wildenstein and came trom Worlitz or Dessau. The small photograph in my 
possession which shows the original frame supports this provenience, The 
outer frame carried a fantastic designation from the days of romanticism 


j ’ 1 1 1 | | 
Herr N yclaes van Bacharach, Ritter, as valueless as all other designations which 


have been attempted. It is not proven that the subject of the portrait is | rank 


van Borsselen (died 1435), the last husband of Jacqueline de Baviére; it 1s 
certain that the painting does ot represent Roger, Count Blitterswyk Geldern 
and that the painter was ot Joos van Cleve And yet the picture is not as 
mysterious as has been assumed 


Chis portrait is one of the copies of older paintings which the court painter 


Jan Mostaert made during his employment by the regent Margaret of Austria 


| 


in the beginning of the sixteenth century. Of such works hardly more 


nan 
the portrait ot Jacqueline de Baviere (Copenhagen) was known until now, 
but more will be found once attention has been drawn to them. Our portrait 


is almost like a companion piece to that of Jacqueline (compare the shape and 





the arrangement of the hat as) [his makes it seem plausible that the subject 


was indeed Frank van Borsselen, but the coats-of-arms do not. They had 
evidently been added around 1 . who knows for what reason and with 
what kind of knowledge judging by the large headband and the stand up 
collar with fur beneath, it cannot be doubted that the painting reproduces 
an older picture trom the vears between 1435-45. I content myself with the 
conjecture that this portrait, whose attribution to Mostaert I do not want to 
discuss since presumably it will soon be accepted generally, is also based on 
an original by Rogier van der Weyden from the years around 1440. Perhaps 
it really represents Jacqueline’s husband, although the measurements of the 


two paintings are totally difterent. Jacqueline’s portrait in Copenhagen 
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A TONAL REALIST: JAMES SUYDAM 


By JOHN I. H. Baur 


MONG the forgotten and neglected American painters of the nineteenth 
century there are still many minor poets whose tranquil celebrations 
of nature deserve a kinder fate. One of the most quietly lyrical of 


these, within the rather narrow range of expression to which he limited him 


self, was James Augustus Suydam. Judging from the few canvases which have 
come to light, he seems to have had the same quality of vision which has made 
Martin J. Heade and Fitz Hugh Lane important rediscoveries and has raised 


Kensett and Bierstadt, in modern opinion, to greater prominence in the Hudson 


River School. He belonged, in a word, to that mid-century group of tonal 
realists who achieved through their intensity of observation and teeling a poetic 
interpretation of nature which was rooted in the genuine pantheism ot the 
time 

That Suydam’s art has been forgotten is not surprising, tor even in his own 
day the tonal realists were relegated to second place in the critical battle be 


tween Realism and Idealism, while after the Civil War the trend toward 


Impressionism hastened their descent to obscurity. The same fate overtook 
} } 1 1 1 ' ' 
Heade and Lane and doubtless others who are yet to be reclaimed. But the 


uty in Suydam’s case 1s that so many keys which ought to unloc k new 


vledge of his life and work fail to do so—that through the accidents of 
personal modesty and bachelorhood he has left so little trace behind him. The 
present article is only a fragmentary introduction but it is offered in the hope 


that, as his name becomes better known, more information may be brought to 


iefly trom two early sources 
lement and Hutton’s Art 
| by scanty gleanings from dire¢ 
ViliS and otner documen lame appeals aiso in several later his 
PI 
t American painting and dictionaries of art, but the entries are brief and 
nothing to the earlier accounts 


According to the records of the South Reformed Dutch Church on Garden 


Street in New York City (COpy in the v-York Historical Society ), James 


Augustus, son of John Suydam and Jane Mesier was born March 27, 1810. and 


181 (This corrects the erroneous birth date of 1817 given 














by Clement and Hutton and repeated occasionally elsewhere. ) Of a wealthy 
and socially prominent family, he was, in Tuckerman’s words, “One of the few 
American artists whose con petent fortune exempted him from the necessity of 


toil.’ His first instruction in painting came from Miner K. Kellogg, a portrait 


painter who lived much abroad and specialized in likenesses of nationai types 
and occasional Oriental nudes, which Tuckerman found perhaps objection 
able.” With Kellogg, Suydam traveled through Greece, Turkey and elsewhere 
in the Near East, and he continued to paint with Kellogg after his return to 
America. Eventually, however, he was drawn to painters more sympathetic 
with his own views, especially to Durand and Kensett, and is said to have done 
some of his best pictures inthe latter's studio 

Suydam died prematurely at the age of forty-six, and the available evidence 
indicates that his career as an artist was limited to the last nine or ten years of his 
life. The New York directories first list him at the age of twenty-four (1843-4) 
with two addresses 12 Beaver Street and 25 Waverly Place, the latter being 
the home of his parents. The Beaver Street address was presumably a business 
one; his brother, John R. Suydam, “merchant,” was also listed at 42 Beaver and 
z5 Waverly Place, starting in 1841-2. Both James and John continue at the two 
addresses until 1853-4, when they drop the Beaver Street listing. Two years 
later John disappears from the directory. James and his w idowed mother con 


tinue to live at 25 Waverly Place, and in 1858-9 James adds the word “‘artist 


and a studio address, ‘'15 Tenth,” to his listing, which then remains unchanged 
until his death 
] 1 
Lacking more definite information, several inferences may be drawn from 


the directories, It seems clear that, as a young man, James entered a business 
career with his brother (1843), but that the venture terminated ten years later 
James was then thirty-four. Five years later he was an artist with his own studio. 
Probaby it was in these five years (1853-8) that he took up painting as a Career 


and studied with Kellogg, although nay have worked as an amateur before 


~ 


his chronology agrees with other evidence, such as the fact that he did not 


exhibit at the National Academy until 1856, nine vears before his death, and 


that none of his known or recor led paintings can be dated before that year 


hatever as to date - 


(although in many cases there 1s no evic 

During this last decade of his lite Suydam was extremely active. From the 
subjects of his pictures it is apparent that his favorite sketching ground was the 
New England coast. (Clement and Hutton were of the opinion that ‘‘the most 


are also canvases done 





satisfactory of his works were coast views.’ ) But there 

















along the Hudson, in the White Mountains and on Long Island. In 1861 he was 


elected a National Academician and, according to Clement and Hutton again, 


was instrumental in procuring large subscriptions” for the building of the 


Academy's new home, as a result of which “he was made Treasurer of the 
Academy, a position he held until his death.’ Tuckerman reports that he died 


suddenly, September 15, 1865, at North Conway, New Hampshire, where he 


was resting after a sketching tour of the Massachusetts coast with Worthington 


Whittridge and Sanford R. Gifford. That death caught him by surprise is 
attested by his will, which was drawn at North Conway on September 14, the 


day before he died 
One description of the artist, written by an anonymous friend, has been 


it an 


preserved by Tuckerman. Beneath its Victorian sentiment there is apparen 


attitude towards Suydam which seems to have been common: one of respect 


, , ' , 1 
for his modest and generous character but ot scarcely veiled doubt concern ng 


the value of his art To quote his eulogist 


» lived free from the noisy 
ters, he was never stung by the gadf 
ive a passion for fame or greatness 


pathies were in correspon 


' 
Vill} 


few pictures of our « 
t, he has always giver 
of stillness, of bro 
nood was peac etul 
ms strange to write ot Mr. Suydan 


ana unobter 


g a country an 
but they will think 
j 


more heard 


Suydam’s will, a copy of which is preserved in the New York City Hall of 
, ° " , , , ; 
Records, confirms Tuckerman s account, for he died a moderately wealthy man 


After a bequest of fifty thousand dollars to the National Academy of Design 


the remainder of his estate was divided between his eight brothers and sisters 


Dut only one, Mi 


The descendants of a number of these have been traced, 


George A. Crocker, now owns a painting by the artist (Fig. 1) ; none has been 


able to provide further biographical information. Indeed James is more obscure 














in the family’s annals than his brother Henry, who was also a painter and whose 
rather amateurish canvases are owned in several branches of the family 

This is largely James’ fault, since his will bequeathed “all the pictures of 
which I die possessed” to the National Academy. These form the “Suydam 
Collection,” which contains today only two finished paintings by the artist 
(Figs. 2 and 3) and one uncompleted picture. The fifty-three other canvases 
are by nineteeth century French and American artists, Suydam’s friends and 
contemporaries, from whom he bought generously. What has happened to the 
rest of his own artistic estate is a matter for conjecture; since he died suddenly 
and left no pictures to his family, it must have contained more paintings than 
the Academy now owns. 

Only five more works by Suydam have so far come to light, although some 
twenty-five lost canvases are recorded in various sources, including several 
which were in the well-known mid-century collections of Cyrus Butler, R. M 
Olyphant and Marshall O. Roberts. Of the known paintings, Suydam’s diploma 
picture at the Academy, Beverly Rocks, is a small sketch (11 x 914 inches) of 
little interest. The Century Association, to which Suydam belonged, owns two 
landscapes (although it catalogues three). One, Twilight u ith Windmill 
(12 x 24 inches), is unfortunately nearly ruined by the artist's indiscreet use 
of bitumen. The other is a polished little landscape which captures in its small 
compass much of the artist's serene and pastoral feeling. Evidently Suydam 
enjoyed reducing panoramic views to almost miniature-like proportions, for a 
private collector in Brooklyn owns two other pictures of this type. 

This is a small body of work by which to judge an artist, but there is still 
enough to place their author among the most sensitive of the early realist group. 
In comparison with his contemporaries, Suydam’'s most personal quality was, 
as his friends perceived, a deep and idyllic serenity. The means by which he 
expressed it, however, were common to Heade, Lane, Kensett and related 
figures in the movement. None of these sought the obviously picturesque or 
romantic. None was much interested in composition, in structural color or in 
expressive distortions, as such devices are understood today. Instead. they 
manipulated tonal values and sometimes color to create a web of subtly chang- 
ing light and atmosphere in which forms emerge with heightened clarity or 
melt imperceptibly in haze and mist. In Suydam’s case, these tonal variations 
are combined, rather oddly, with a certain stiffness of drawing, an almost 
naive quality which distinguishes his style from that of others in the group 


who had greater technical resources and variety but lacked something of his 





extreme simplicity. To Suydam’s eulogist, quoted above, this kind of art 
seemed less important (as it did 


sib 


to most mid-century crit 
romantic bravura of the Hudson River School 


tics) than the more 
If asked,”’ said the former 


i i, 


, sensitive cto trut! 


the critical balance is somewhat redressed, and 


1 the restrained lyricism 
and the other tonal realists seems deeper, perhaps than tl 


he more 
interpretations of nature which eclipsed them 





SHORTER NOTES: 


SOME UNPUBLISHED OR 
LITTLE-KNOWN MERYON DRAWINGS 
IN THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 


By PAUL L. GRIGAUT 


HE largest collection of Meryon material in this country is probably 

that preserved in the Toledo Museum of Art.’ It includes not only an 

excellent representation of Meryon’s etchings (without great rarities, 
however, so far as could be ascertained from a cursory examination) but also 
such interesting realia as the original plates for the Rébus (Delteil 102), the 
Chaumiére du Colon (D.72) and the Téte de Chien... (D. 65), which Delteil 
in 1907 mentioned as having been destroyed.* The original wash drawing ot 
the Grand Chatelet, attributed to Nicolle (wrongly according to Meryon), 
and the sketch by Viollet-le-Duc representing the castle of Pierrefonds, used 
by Meryon for two of his etchings (D. 52 and 59), likewise belong to the 
museum. More important still are twenty-six original drawings by Mervon 
and a thick volume composed of copies of letters written by Meryon from 186 
to July, 1867 and the originals of the answers to these letters. It is hoped that 
an analysis of the latter's contents will be published in a forthcoming issue of 
The Art Quarterly, since it includes largely unknown documents of great 


psychological and human interest for the study of Mervyon's pitiful last vears 


[he present note is concerned with the drawings, few of which, I believe, 
have been published or repro luced 
With very few exceptions the Toledo drawings come from unimpeachable 
sources. After passing through the Burty, Niel and Salicis collections, some 


formed part of the Seymour Haden collection. The majority, however, found 
} 1] : , , 
their way into the tamous MacGeorge collection of Meryon etchings and draw 


ings dispersed at Knoedler’s in New York in 1917. Several of the drawings 


presently in Toledo were then acquired directly from that firm, the several 
studies of details for Le Petit Pont, the Prerre Nivelle tor example. Others 


were obtained in the following years through other dealers 
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the list that follows, the drawings have been divided into two sections, 


devoted to studies for known etchings (identified here with the Delteil 


ber) , the other relating to sketches for which no engravings are known. 


Study for Le Petit Pont (D.24) 
Pencil; 714 x 1014 in. Niel, Destailleur, MacGeorge collections. Anno- 
tated in ink by Mervyon, top center: Pris sur nature a la chambre noire 


Le Petit Pont. 
This oblong drawing is the first pensée for Le Petit Pont. It is evidently 


the drawing referred to by Burty and Huish in A Memozr and Catalogue 
London, 1879, p. 56, and differs greatly from the etching not only in its 
shape but in many details such as the towers of Notre-Dame, of which only 
the tops are visible in the drawing, and the overhanging balcony in the 
ird house from the right, made smaller in the finished work to give clarity 
to that part of the composition Reproduced in Delteil and in William 
\sperwall Bradley, “Some Meryon Drawings in the MacGeorge Colle 
tion,” Print Collector's Ouarterly, VII (1917), 229; mentioned in I 
Dacier, “Charles Meryon,” Revue de l’ Art, XX XIII (1913), 71 
Sketches for details of Le Petit Pont 
6X 1246 in. Burty, MacGeorge collections. Annotated in ink by 


ha 


Pencil: 6 
Meryon, center: Petit Pont in 18507 C.M 

At top left and right, long inscription in Meryon’s handwriting describing 
the drawings on the sheet. These include a front view of the bridge, more 
detailed than in No. 1 (including, for example, what Meryon calls “touftes 


A 


third sketch has been pasted on the sheet, apparently representing some of 


de verdure’ ) and an unfinished sketch of the first house on the left 


the figures seen in the engraving 
Sketches for Le Petit Pont 
Pencil; 914 x 12 in. Burty, MacGeorge collections. Annotated by Meryon 
Dessin ayant servi pr.te Petit Pont, C.M. 18 


The sketches, mostly small, are studies of roofs and windows, with minute 


ii 


lescriptions of materials, tiles, stones, etc. Several new sketches have been 


pasted over former drawi following Mervyon's habit described by 


Seymour Haden. 

Sketch for Arche du Pont Notre-Dame (D.25) (Fig. 1) 

Pencil; 7 x 914 in. 

One of the early sketches in the rather large series of preparatory studies 


nade by Meryon for the Arche, before the arch itself became part of the 


31 
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design. Bradley, Op. cit., Pp. 233-337, reproduces two other drawings of 
that series and notes their connection with the Pompe Notre-Dame. The 
Toledo sketch represents an earlier stage of Meryon’s conception and is 
close to the almost impressionistic drawing (pencil with pen and ink, 
; x 65% in.) in the Art Institute of Chicago which, I believe, has not been 
reproduced before (Fig. 2) 

Sketch for La Tour del’ Horloge (D. 28) (Fig. 3) 

Pencil; 10 x 714 in. Niel, Destailleur and MacGeorge collections 

One of the three studies of the subject in the MacGeorge collection ( Ac 
cording to the annotated Knoedler-MacGeorge catalogue the others, more 
finished, were acquired by the Metropolitan Museum and Atherton 
Curtis). One of the most perfect drawings in the Toledo collection in its 
subtlety and strange perspective A large narrow strip 1s pasted on the lett 
side; a smaller, square piece of paper with a slight indication of the second 
arch has also been added. As was the case with the earlier sketches for 
Le Petit Pont, the drawing and perspective of the buildings did not change 
in the finished etching, while the lower section was considerably altered 
in almost all details 

Study for Saint-Etienne-du-Mont (D. 30) 

Pencil: 1314 x 55% in. Seymour Haden collectior 

The drawing ts a factual study, almost without shading, for the building at 
the left (Collége de Montaigu). The pinnacle at the top has been drawn 
on an added narrow band of paper. Another band, stuck from top to bot 


tom (left) delimits the left margin of the completed etching. Long pen 
inscription by Meryon describing the condition of the building. Another 


view of the same building from a different angle is described below 
( No. 22 ) 

Finished study for Saznt-Etrenne-du-Mont (Fig. 5) 

Pencil x 5 in. Niel, Destailleur and MacGeorge collections 

This, the most important drawing by Meryon in the Toledo Museum, 
lifters very little trom the etching, except in minor details of shading. Even 


] . 1 1 , 
the characteristic strong and wavy line which Me n uses in the actual 
etchut ris found here, but witl a diftererit result it seems that Meryon may 


have used a softer pencil than usual, and the drawing has a velvety eftect 


rare in his later work. Reproduced in Bradley, op. cit., p 

Three studies of windows 

Per ] >] ] in P P 1 iy ription upper toht rn rtly hidd inmdaear 
encil , X 342 IN ¢ il inscription upper rent, partly niadden under 





mat. Perhaps sketches for La Pompe Notre-Dame (D. 31)? 

Study for Le Pont-Neuf (D. 33) 

Pencil; 614 x 634 in. Niel, Destailleur and MacGeorge collections 

This is one of the two drawings mentioned in the Wright-Delteil edition 
of the Meryori catalogue. Reproduced in Bradley, o/. cit., p. 239 

Study for detail of spire, Tourelle de l’'Ecole de Médecine (D 41 ) 

Pen and ink and pencil; 3*%e x 3**16 in. Burty and Seymour Haden collec 
tions. 

Sketch for Rue des Chantres (D. 42) 

Pencil: 53% x 21 g in. MacGeorge collection 

Signed in ink lower right: C.M. 1862 2 juil.; inscribed top right: 27 jn; 
28 id. 

A careful detail study of the lower section of the spire built by Viollet- 
le-Duc. Two strips of paper apparently have been added at top and bottom 
Study for Rue des Chantres 

Pen and ink and pencil; 1114 x 314 in. MacGeorge collection. Signed in 
ink lower center: C.M. J/. (?) 1862. On center right in pen: Rue des 
Chantres. 

Pasted strips at top and bottom. A study for the central and right sections 
of the etching. The spire is carefully completed; the houses at right are 
still in outline form. 

Sketch for Bain-Froid Chevrier (D. 44) (Fig. 6) 

On vellum. Pen and ink and pencil: 414 x 434 in, Burty and Seymour 
Haden collections. Signed in ink top right: C.M. 1864. Cut (?) diagonally. 
As may be seen from the reproduction the Toledo drawing differs from 
the etching in perspective and composition as well as in the depth of the 
foreground, which was reduced in the completed work. In a letter dated 
October 10, 1864, Meryon mentioned that he first made a drawing of the 
scene ‘‘as it is in reality,” but “finding that the Pont Neuf was too much in 


profile,” he made a second sketch in order to make a more compact com 
position. (Cf. Print Collector's Bulletin, Knoedler, 1931, p. 40.) 

Study for Ruines du Chateau de Pierrefonds (D.59) 

Pencil; 634 x 934 in. MacGeorge collection. 

Sketch for Title Page of The New Zealand set (D. 63) (Fig. 7) 

Pencil, with rehauts of pen and ink; 7 x 1014 in. De Salicis and MacGeorge 


collections 


Completed sketch for the cover of the Voyage 4 la Nouvelle-Zélande 
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The inscription reads: COLLECTE, GAIN ET BUTIN DE COURSE 
Faits au mouillage et 4 la mer, pendant le/pendant le/ VOYAGE 4 la 
NOUVELLE ZELANDE /accompli sur le NAVIRE RHIN/de/MDCCX 
4 XLVI/sous les ordres de Mt Le Capitaine de V4» BERARD 

Piéces dessinées et gravées/par/ (in reverse): CHARLES MERYON 
The most interesting feature of this drawing is a pencil sketch in the 
center of the inscription resembling closely the design of the Loz Lunaire, 
2° planche ( D. 92 ) 

Sketch for Nouvelle-Calédonie: Grande Case Indigéne (D. 67) 


Pencil; 1114 x 1714. De Salicis and MacGeorge collections. Signed in 


pencil, center left: C. Meryon. Illegible pencil inscription lower cente: 


(... Campagne du RhAin? ) 

Detailed sketch for the ‘Case Probably one of Meryon’s early ettorts 
W right-Delteil mentions that ““MacGeorge had the original pencil sketch 
which Meryon made on the spot in 1845. It came from the De Salicis col 
lection and had the title written upon by Meryon 

Sketch for La Pointe des Charbonniers (D. 69) 

Pencil; 514 x 1214 in squared Burty and MacGeorge collections.* In 
scribed in ink, lower right: La Pointe des Charbonniers/d'aprés mon dessin 
il fait a Akaroa, Nelle Zélande/C.M. 

Sketch for Etat de la Petite Colonie Francaise d' Akaroa (D.71) 


OFT PIN 


Wash drawing and pencil; 12 x 1814 in. De Salicis and MacGeorge col 
lections 

According to Wright “the etching was done in 1865 from a drawing 
l the present one} which Meryon made about 1545 
Finished sketch for Pzerre Nivelle (D. 81) 


Pencil; 514 x 334 in. squared. Burty and MacGeorge collections. After 


{ 
the engraving by Michel Lasne 


Sketch tor La Lo: Lunair (D I) 
Pen and ink; 514 x 87% in. Seymour Haden collection 
A slight sketch, probably a first study for La Los Lunaire, discarded later 


[he top center section alone is completed: it is composed of a head tramed 


in a medallion and flanked by laurel(?) branches 
Sketch for La Loi Lunaire (D. 91) (Fig. 8) 


) | 1 l ‘ 1 , ] | ag 1] 
Pencil: 31 4X4 in. our Haden collection 


oe 
A discarded study for the central section of the frame: a lion head, paws 


and tail framed in ar nscribed: LOI LUNAIRI 
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The following drawings apparently do not have direct connections with 
etchings by Meryon. 

Coll é ge de Montaigu (Fig 4) 

Pencil; 934 x 714 in. Dated lower right 51. Niel, Destailleur and 
MacGeorge collections. 

This is evidently a view of the building seen at the left of the Saznt-Etsenne 

du-Mont (D. 30), but seen from the east. The date itself seems to agree, 
since the Saint-Etienne was exhibited at the Salon in 1852. Meryon, when 
he etched his Eawx-Fortes sur Paris, lived nearby (26, rue Saint-Etienne 
du-Mont). The sketch is mentioned by Wright-Delteil as a side elevation 
of the Collége de Montaigu 

Sketch of a River Dredger and Lighter (Fig. 9) 

Pencil; 614 x 1014 in. Burty, Heywood and MacGeorge collections. Dated 

30 Maz 50; technical notes by Meryon at bottom 

A similar drawing, but less elabotate and without notes, is in the Art 
Institute of Chicago (pencil; 7% x 96 in. Fig. 10) 

Study of a Se:ne Bar ge 

Pencil; 45¢ x 61¢ in. Burty, Heywood and MacGeorge collections 


Possibly No. 12 in the Heywood Catalogue, aithough the dimensions 


(43% x 5**16 in.) do not agree 

Sketch for detail ot Grande Case Indice Net rj 

Pencil; 814 x 1214 1n MacGeorge collection 

Slight study of a straw covered Case somewhat reminiscent of the hut at 
the right of the Grande Case Indigéne. 

Drawing of Case Abandonné« 

Wash drawing; 87@ x 1134 in. Signed in pencil, left and center botton 

Ak 170d, Fevr. 43. Case aband NNEC ¢ Nelle Zélande Signed lower right 
C.M 
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TWO ROMANESQUE CAPITALS 


By Car D. SHEPPARD, JR 


CULPTURE, which as an art had disappeared trom Europe during the 
fifth century, suddenly took a prominent role in the eleventh century 


It seems that Western Christianity, once safely past the year one thousand 


and the possible end of the world in the prophesied Last Judgment, burgeoned 


with activity. As Raul Glaber, monk and chronicler of the period wrote, “There- 
fore, after the above-mentioned year of the millennium which is now about 
three years past, there occurred throughout the world, especially in Italy and 
Gaul, a rebuilding of church basilicas. Notwithstanding the greater number 
were already well established and not in the least in need, nevertheless each 
Christian people strove against the others to erect nobler ones. It was as if the 
whole earth, having cast off the old by shaking itself, were clothing itself 
everywhere in the white robe of the church 

The role given to sculpture was a secondary one played to the principal part 
of architecture. Completely subordinated as decoration tor the great mona 
steries and churches, sculpture nevertheless was a powerful means of teaching 
It was at once decorative and didactic, as two capitals recently acquired by the 
Los Angeles County Museum prove (Figs: 1 and 2) .* 

Each ot the capitals was originally part of a w all pier which formed the 
support for a transverse rib of a barrel vault, as is shown by the roughly chipped 
mass of stone behind the finished carving. This section was embedded in the 
thickness of the wall and only the capitals could be seen. As usual during the 
Romanesque period, these capitals formed an architectural transition between 
the vertical accent of a pier and the salient part of a rib, marking a horizontal 
division between them. The unknown sculptor created a mass trapezoidal in 
shape and disposed his decorative elements to emphasize the solidity and out 
line of his block. The human figures on one of the capitals are placed at the 
outward corners where the bulk of their figures conforms most easily with the 
basic shape of the block. They also lean forward to follow the profile ot the 
trapezoid as it swells upward 

Judged by Renaissance standards these capitals have no beauty at all. Judged 
by the standards of modern art they have a great deal of aesthetic quality. As to 
the former point of view, there is no attempt to depict a motif in a realistic or 


natural way, let alone idealize it. The images on the capitals are symbols, ab 
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stract rather than representational in character. One of the capitals has two 
nude human figures (Fig. 1). The male figure is caught in a network of vine 
tendrils which form large patterns over the surfaces of the capital. The female 
figure is held in the awful embrace of two serpents whose poisoned mouths 
suckle at her breasts. The import of these figures to a twelfth century observer 
would have been immediately obvious because of his familiarity with this 
symbol of Lust.* The wages of concupiscence could hardly be presented in a 
more horrible and specific guise. Her companion is provided with a large, 
grotesque phallus, making it impossible to misconstrue the nature of this vice. 

The other capital is decorated by two pairs of battling lions (Fig. 2). In the 
organization of these animals the Romanesque tendency to distort any object 
to make it fit a specific shape is again clearly demonstrated. It is this dominance 
of design over subject matter that brings the art of the period in favor with 
our own. The emphasis on geometric shapes, the lack of realistic detail, the 
resultant stress on the lithic quality of the material are all characteristics sought 
by contemporary sculptors. The animals of this capital have no symbolic mes 
sage but are used decoratively. Combatant animals of this type are frequently 
found in the sculpture and painting of the period. The motif derives original]; 
from central Asia and entered Europe either from Sassanian Persia through 
the intermediary of Islamic art or more directly from Celtic manuscripts and 
the artistic traditions brought by the barbarian invaders of Western Europe 

The stylistic conventions of these two capitals relate them to work carved 
during the first half of the twelfth century in Spain. More generally they belong 
to the style of the sculpture found along the Pilgrimage Road from south 
western France to Santiago da Compostella in the extreme northwestern part 
of Spain.* When medieval pilgrimages are mentioned, one is apt to recall the 
Canterbury pilgrims so well publicized by Chaucer. When a crusade is men 
tioned one thinks immediately of that vast movement of Romanesque Europe 
which resulted in the capture of Jerusalem and control of the Levant for some 
two hundred years. The pilgrimage to Santiago, however, was the largest, the 
best organized, and one of the oldest in Europe superseding even the attraction 
of Rome. The goal of the pilgrims, the shrine of St. James the greater, at Com 
postello, had long been the focus of a great crusade. The crusade against the 
Moors in Spain had begun in the ninth century when the Christians, thrown 
back to the Asturias by the Mohammedan invaders of the Iberian peninsula, 
had been inspired by the miraculous discov ery of the body of St James, con 


I 
sidered as the apostle ot Spain With the cry of Santiago, the Christians began 
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their five hundred year crusade to expel the infidel. By the eleventh century 
the fame of the miraculous shrine had created an unrivaled attraction in 
Europe. Religious advantage and military adventure were the twin aims of the 
thousands of penitents who followed the route of St. James 


The reformed Benedictine order of Cluniac monks thoroughly organized 
lebail 


the pilgrimage, even publishing a guide book detailing the marvelous relics 


of the great abbeys and basilicas constructed by the order along the route 
i 5 


During the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries, under the direction of 


these monks, a consistent style developed from one end of the pilgrimage to 
the other, in both France and Spain. The two red sandstone capitals recently 
given to the Los Angeles County Museum belong to this great manifestation 


ot Romanesque monastic culture. Their style attests the fierce faith of the period 


in the supernatural ordering of man’s fate. Man was not obsessed by the mate 


rial world but by the revelations of a spiritual and moral order 
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